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their affinity for bases is not so strong as that of silica, and there-
fore they are readily displaced by silica in slags. The displaced
oxides are readily reduced and the phosphorus is found in the
iron in consequence. Very basic slags are capable of holding
phosphorus, but blast furnace slags are rarely sufficiently basic to
do so,

SULPHUR,    s.

Sulphur at ordinary temperatures is a brittle solid of light yel-
low color, but at higher temperatures takes on allotropic modifi-
cations. It burns freely in air but is less inflammable than phos-
phorus. It forms two oxides, SOS, sulphuric dioxide and SO3,
sulphuric trioxide or anhydride. Both substances are volatile at
ordinary temperatures, but are quite irrespirable, and are largely
used for killing disease germs by fumigation. Sulphur is the basis
of sulphuric acid, and a very large class of co'mpounds known as
sulphates.

Sulphur occurs in ores usually in the form of iron pyrites,
FeS2, a brassy looking mineral, showing bright, crystalline facets.
It always acts as an acid radical whether in the elemental or oxi-
dized condition. The element as well as its oxides is volatile. All
of these conditions have a bearing on the action of sulphur in
the hearth of a blast furnace.

Since elemental sulphur is an acid radical, it may or may not
enter the iron. Unlike the other elements it may unite directly
with calcium, forming CaS, and enter the slag. Its oxides are
always found in the slag. The quantity of sulphur that may
enter the slag varies with the quantity of lime present, hence the
amount of lime used has an important influence upon the quantity
of sulphur entering pig iron.

Since sulphur and its oxides are volatile at high temperatures,
it follows that a very hot hearth will retain less sulphur in its
pig iron than a cold one. These two factors, heat and lime, are
the means for controlling the quantity of sulphur in pig iron.